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Implications of Geographic Restrictions on Enrollments 
in State Colleges and Universities 


By HENRY SCHMITZ * 
HE RAPID AND GREAT postwar increase in Shortage of Educational Facilities 


college enrollments has created many problems Limitation of enrollments began in the East and 
for the State universities and the land-grant colleges. spread westward. The Eastern States have been and 
They have found it necessary to make far-reaching still are far behind other sections of the Nation in 
adjustments to meet new situations. Some of these extending and providing opportunities for a college 
adjustments have been made in the best interests of | education to their young people. To a considerable 


democratic education; others have been made re- degree, the geographic limitations on enrollment put 
luctantly and only because of circumstances beyond into effect by Midwestern and other universities have 
their control. One of the most far-reaching adjust- been necessitated by shortages in educational facili- 
ments was to restrict enrollments on a geographic ties, especially of the kind demanded by ex-service 
basis. men, in the Northeast and Middle Atlantic regions. 


The shortage of public educational facilities is 
clearly indicated by the expenditure of State and 
local funds per capita of total population. In 1939- 
40, for example, the expenditures of such funds for 
higher education in Northeastern States varied from 
28 cents for New Jersey to $1.45 for New Hamp- 
shire; in the Middle States, from $1.08 for Ohio to 
$2.16 for Minnesota; in the far Western States, from 
$2.33 for Washington to $2.89 for Nevada. The aver- 
age expenditure for the United States was $1.27. The 
minimum expenditure per capita made by any North- 
western, far Western, and Southwestern State still 
exceeded the national average. The lowest expendi- 
tures were made by States comprising the North- 
eastern and Southeastern regions. 

The shortage is also reflected in the number of 
college and university students per ten thousand of 
total population. While Utah, for example, had in 
1939, 213 college and university students per ten 

“Dean, College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, thousand of population, New York State had 87, New 
University of Minnesota. The article is adapted from a paper by Jersey 84, Connecticut 82, and Delaware 62. The 


Dean Schmitz read to the Subsection of Agricultural Resident Teach- : ; yay 
ing Work, Division of Agriculture, Association of Land-Grant Col- Middle States varied from 76 for Michigan to 114 


leges and Universities, December 16, 1946. for Minnesota. 


Traditional ''Open-Door” Policy 

The land-grant colleges have long maintained an 
“open-door” policy with respect to enrollments. 
They have, on more or less liberal terms, admitted 
students not only from other States but from foreign 
countries. In the fall of 1945, it became clear that 
a national shortage of educational facilities existed. 
Even those universities which had studied carefully 
their probable postwar problems and which had taken 
every possible step to prepare for the anticipated 
situation still found themselves inadequately pre- 
pared to provide facilities for all those who sought 
admission. If the traditional “open-door’” policy 
for nonresidents had been maintained, some universi- 
ties would have been overwhelmed by the flood, and 
consequently would have been unable to provide 
adequate educational programs and living quarters 
for residents of the State. 
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A rough statistical study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the 13,700 nonresident students who 
applied for but were denied admission to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota the fall quarter 1946-47 shows 
that 21 percent were from New York State, 11.2 
percent from New England, 4.8 percent from Penn- 
sylvania, and 10 percent from the Middle Atlantic 
States. In other words, 47 percent of the total or 
6,400 young people from New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania, and the Middle Atlantic area sought 
admission to the University of Minnesota the fall 


quarter of 1946-47. 


Duration of Restrictive Measures 

Today practically all publicly supported institu- 
tions have in force restrictive measures which exclude 
to a greater or lesser degree students who are not 
residents of the respective States. Whether we like 
it or not, we will undoubtedly have to live with some 
restrictive measures for a considerable number of 
years. 

If the estimates of the Veterans’ Administration 
that the peak veteran load will come during the 
academic year 1949-50 are correct, it seems quite 
unlikely that the prewar policy of freely admitting 
nonresident students will be reestablished before 
that time or even several years later. In fact, it 
appears as if the restrictions may become more 
exclusive in the immediate future and may even be 
applied to summer sessions. 

More important still, the States supporting large 
public universities will no doubt find it necessary to 
increase the financial support of these institutions far 
beyond prewar peaks. In some States this will 
probably result in real financial problems. Legis- 
lators in such States will undoubtedly look with dis- 
favor on any and all proposals to return to an open- 
door policy. 

Danger of Provincialism 

The most common criticism one hears in academic 
circles of enrollment limitations on a geographic 
basis is that the institutions involved become local or 
provincial. ‘To be sure, the great tax-supported 
universities have established an international as well 
as a local reputation. University faculties were 
quick to discern that geographic restrictions on en- 
rollment might endanger or destroy the prestige of a 
university. However, the extent to which the na- 
tional and international prestige of a university is 
endangered depends largely on the extent to which 
the restriction is imposed. If a university can keep 
its graduate school open to outstanding students 
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from other States and other nations, it is not in too 
great danger of becoming local or provincial, how- 
ever rigid the exclusion may be in undergraduate 
levels of instruction. 

The fear has also been expressed that geographic 
restrictions on enrollments would lead to provin- 
cialism in the student body. However well grounded 
such fears might have been with respect to a pre- 
war campus, they have lost much if not all of their 
significance in the present situation. No prewar 
student body, however diverse its origin, has had as 
many experiences as the student body one finds on 
every campus today. 

There are more potent arguments against geo- 
graphic restrictions on enrollments than that they 
tend to make institutions and student bodies pro- 
vincial. The significant consequences of geographic 
restrictions on enrollments are: (1) They restrict 
educational opportunities for many students inside 
and outside the State; (2) they may result in an ap- 
preciable lowering of academic standards especially 
in certain professional fields; and (3) they may force 
many universities to undertake all kinds of pro 
fessional programs which the State may be unwilling 
and unable to support, for which there is no general 
social need, and which may result in a large number 
of professional offerings on a substandard level. 


Restriction of Educational Opportunity 

In a happier, but certainly no more interesting, 
period of American educational history, it was in 
general possible for a young man or young woman to 
make a free choice concerning the professional field 
for which he wished to prepare, provided, of course, 
he had the necessary academic ability and adequate 
financial means. 





Today, in general, the choice is | 


circumscribed by the educational facilities available | 


within the State. 
Union that provide within their respective boundaries 
instruction in every professional field. Only in these 
States is it possible for a young man or woman to 
make a free choice of a professional career. Such 
a situation is neither in the broad public interest nor 
in the interest of the individual. 

The argument is often advanced that geographic 
restrictions on enrollment do not greatly jeopardize 
the public interest, that these restrictions on enroll- 
ment do not decrease the number of professionally 
trained men in any field. It is argued that irrespec- 


tive of the fact that the men trained in certain pro 
fessional fields originate in a limited number of | 
States, they will migrate to all sections of the country, 


There are only a few States of the | 
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depending largely on the opportunities available. 
This contention perhaps holds some truth. It does 
not, however, provide a satisfactory answer to a 
veteran or other student who is greatly interested in 
and well-qualified for a career in a specific profes- 
sional field, but is unfortunate enough to live in a 
State that does not provide such training. 


Effect of Academic Standards 

Closely related to this problem and really a direct 
consequence thereof, is the effect of restriction of 
enrollments on academic standards especially in the 
professional fields. Under present restrictions on 
enrollments, it is possible to select students for pro- 
fessional fields only from those applying from within 
a given State or at best from a limited number of 
States. ‘Theoretically, if the selection could be made 
on academic and personal aptitude from all those 
interested in the field, without regard to residence, 
the level of academic requirements could be raised. 
However, if all persons of superior academic ability 
in any State could be brought into the colleges and 
universities of that State, the present number of 
students of superior ability would be about doubled. 
If higher education were made available to those who 
could profit most from it, much of the danger of 
lowering academic standards resulting from restricted 
enrollments would disappear. 


Demand for Expanded Programs 

The most significant implication by far of geo- 
graphic restrictions on enrollments is the possibility— 
if not the probability—of public pressure developing 
in many States to inaugurate all kinds of professional 
training programs, irrespective of social needs and 
irrespective of the State’s willingness or capacity to 
support them. 

In Minnesota, for example, the pressures to under- 
take and develop a school of veterinary medicine are 
increasing daily. Such a development will require 
an initial outlay of from two to three million dollars 
and a contisuing appropriation of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Whether this development is 
advisable or necessary, it is difficult to say at present. 
A committee of experts is studying the national prob- 
lem and in due time will issue a report. If the report 
is negative, no doubt a high degree of persuasive 
skill will be required to deflect the activities of a 
considerable number of interested and genuinely 
sincere groups. 

During recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of forestry schools. Still 
others are under consideration. It does not seem 


unlikely that the restrictions of enrollments on a 
geographic basis will stimulate this development, 
regardless of any relationship between the demand 
and supply of professionally trained foresters and 
regardless of the general adequacy of existing edu- 
cational facilities. 

It is true that in some States needed educational 
facilities have not been developed. The present 
situation may, therefore, present a real opportunity 
to get public support for such developments. It is 
to be hoped, however, that administrative officers 
and governing boards will exercise a reasonable de- 
gree of sound educational leadership to prevent a 
mushrooming of all sorts of professional schools of 
doubtful need which may ultimately result in siphon- 
ing off financial support from existing highly de- 
veloped and distinguished units in all colleges and 
universities. 

In this connection, a considerable development of 
private or quasi-public educational programs at 
former Army and Navy bases is now anticipated. 
Just what the future of these institutions will be is 
not clear at the moment. They may indeed fill a 
long-felt need for some adequate program of voca- 
tional education. On the other hand, they may be 
merely another symptom of the confusion of the 
times and decline about as quickly as they developed. 
Summary 

This discussion may be summarized as follows: 

1. Restriction of enrollment on a geographic basis 
is a major departure in educational policy for the 
land-grant colleges. 

2. If the graduate school remains open to non- 
resident students, there is little danger that present 
student bodies or the land-grant colleges themselves 
will become local or provincial in character. 

3. Geographic restriction on enrollments circum- 
scribes the opportunity of the individual to make a 
free educational choice but does not greatly jeopard- 
ize the broad public needs or social interests. 

4. The greatest danger of the present program is 
that it will result in local pressures to force the land- 
grant colleges to undertake all sorts of educational 
programs for which adequate financial support has 
not been provided and for which there may not be 
any broad social need. 

It would appear that a program of interstate co- 
operation through reciprocation agreements or ex- 
change quotas, at least on a regional basis, would 
alleviate many if not most of the real hardships 
created by geographic restriction of enrollment. 
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Higher Education in Idaho 


By JOHN E. BREWTON and J. B. WHITE * 


OR YEARS the problems of adequate support 
and satisfactory distribution of facilities for 
higher education have come before the Idaho State 
Legislature. Recently, it faced the problem of pro- 
viding some type of legislation for the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary school districts. Be- 
lieving that an over-all study of the entire educational 
program would produce better results than piecemeal 
legislation, the Legislature, in 1945, established the 
Idaho Education Survey Commission, appropriated 
the necessary funds, and authorized a comprehensive 
survey of public education in the State. 


Organization of Survey 

The Division of Surveys and Field Services of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., conducted the survey. An office was estab- 
lished in the State capitol where the Division main- 
tained a full-time staff member, who served as as- 
sistant director of the survey, and a full-time secre- 
tary. The complete survey staff was composed of 
13 specialists from 8 States. John Dale Russell, 
Director of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, assumed the chief responsibility 
for the survey of the higher institutions. He was 
assisted by John O. Gross, Secretary, Department 
of Educational Institutions, Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. Henry 
Harap, Associate Director of the Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, directed the study of teacher education. 

Some of the findings and recommendations of the 
survey regarding higher education in Idaho follow. 


Present Pattern 

Higher education under public auspices is made 
available in Idaho through four institutions main- 
tained under State control and two junior colleges 
under local control. The northern part of the State, 
with a minority of the population, has the University 
of Idaho at Moscow, the State Normal School at 
Lewiston, and the North Idaho Junior College at 
Coer d’Alene. The southern part of the State, 


*Dr. Brewton, Director of the Division of Surveys and Field Sero- 
ices, George Peabody College for Teachers, directed the Idaho Survey. 
Dr. White, Associate Director, Division of Surveys and Field Sero- 
ices, George Peabody College for Teachers, served as assistant director 
of the Idaho Suroey. 
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where the majority of the population resides, has the 
Southern Branch of the University of Idaho—a 2- 
year school at Pocatello, the State Normal School at 
Albion; and the Boise Junior College at Boise. The 
University is the only general 4-year school granting 
bachelor’s degrees and offering work of graduate 
level. Special degree-level curriculums are offered 
in the school of pharmacy at the Southern Branch 
and in elementary teacher-education at the two 
normal schools. 

All public and higher education is under the control 
of one board of education. This plan is basically 
sound and worthy of high commendation. How- 
ever, the board lacks a single executive officer to 
administer the State’s educational program. Such 
an officer is needed to serve as coordinator and di- 
rector of all the educational services under public 
auspices. This needed central direction should be 
provided through an appointive State superintendent 
of education who, in addition to his responsibilities 
as chief State school officer, would assume major 
responsibility for the coordination of the institutions 
of higher education under policies determined by the 
State board and the legislature. 


Institutional Units Needed 


The institutions needed for effective service in 
higher education in Idaho must be determined in 
light of the situation within the State. After giving 
careful consideration to the many local factors, the 
survey staff concluded that probably the most prom- 
ising opportunity for the further development of 
higher education in Idaho is through extension of the 
number and range of services of the junior colleges. 
No change was suggested for the University of Idaho. 
The present specialized professional *curriculums 
offered at the University should be retained and 
should not be duplicated elsewhere in the State. 

The program at the Lewiston State Normal School 
should be continued along present lines. The name 
of the school should be changed to the “State Teach- 
ers College at Lewiston,” or some similar name 
which recognizes its new status as a degree-granting 
institution. The Albion State Normal Schooi is 
most unfortunately located; it should be continued 
until it has demonstrated whether or not an enroll- 
ment of satisfactory size and quality can be at- 
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tracted. If, at the end of a 5-year period the services 
at Albion have not reached a satisfactory level, as 
judged by certain definitely outlined criteria, the 
institution should be discontinued and combined 
with the one at Pocatello. 

The Southern Branch of the University at Poca- 
tello should be developed as a unit, independent of 
direct control from the University of Idaho. The 
program should be extended to include the offering 
of the bachelor’s degree in the field of liberal arts. 
The institution at Pocatello should remain distinctly 
a college; it should not be developed into a university 
within the foreseeable future. A suitable name such 
as “Southern Idaho State College” should be given it. 

The State should be cautious about entering into 
additional fields of preparation at the degree-granting 
level. Cooperation with other States in the region 
is suggested as the means by which educational ad- 
vantages for the young people of the State and the 
region can best be obtained without multiplication 
of highly expensive professional school programs. 
Emphasis on terminal curriculums and an extension 
of the number of such programs of less-than-degree 
level should be continued. 


Situation Within the Institutions 

The faculties of the institutions rate rather high; 
especially does the University of Idaho stand out as 
having a faculty of high scholarly competence. The 
two State normal schools have not had additions to 
their faculties or their libraries that would correspond 
to their recent advance to degree-granting status. 
The salaries of faculty members are very low in the 
Idaho institutions, especially for the professors with 
high academic rank. Welfare provisions for the 
faculty members are limited. 

At all the Idaho institutions considerable thought 
needs to be given by the faculty to curriculum re- 
vision. In most of the institutions the students 
seem to be held to a reasonably high standard of ac- 
complishment. The libraries in general need larger 
funds for books and improvements in the salaries for 
library staff members. In general, good judgment 
has been shown in the selection of library materials. 
The limited funds provided for this purpose have 
been used wisely. 

The general administrative organization at the 
University of Idaho needs study and revision, in 
order to reduce the number of officers who are di- 
rectly responsible to the president. Business pro- 
cedures might be improved by the installation of a 
central auditing system. 


In general, the conditions within the Idaho insti- 
tutions are much better than might be inferred from 
the limited funds that have been provided through 
the years for the support of higher education. While 
some improvement might be made in the services 
without increased expenditure of funds, the oppor- 
tunities for increased efficiency at the present level of 
support are much less in Idaho than in most other 
State systems of higher education. The greatest 
needs at present, in addition to plant extensions, are 
for increased funds for faculty salaries and for better 
provision of library services and other instructional 
materials. 


Teacher Education 

The State assumes the major responsibility for the 
training of teachers. In Idaho the State University 
offers a curriculum for high-school teachers and the 
Southern Branch of the University and the two State 
Normal Schools offer a curriculum for elementary 
teachers. In 1939-40, the two normal schools and 
the Southern Branch of the University furnished 70 
percent of the elementary teachers newly certified 
to teach, and the University furnished 52 percent 
of the high-school teachers. 

Idaho maintains two of the seven remaining nor- 
mal schools in the United States. It has been men- 
tioned previously that these schools should be 
changed to State Teachers Colleges, thus recognizing 
their recent transformation to degree-granting insti- 
tutions. Certification requirements should be al- 
tered to support this 4-year program, and these 
schools should be permitted to train high-school 
teachers in limited fields. 

The teacher-education program varies from insti- 
tution to institution and includes too many short 
courses. This program needs more State direction 
and should be developed under the leadership of the 
director of instruction in the State Department of 
Education. Each institution should study its pro- 
gram with a view to organizing fewer courses cover- 
ing greater areas of learning. Attention should be 
given to a proper balance among the fields of general 
education, special education, and professional 
education. 

All institutions require some student-teacher ex- 
perience. The amount required varies from 4 semes- 
ter hours at the University to 10 semester hours at 
Albion and Lewiston State Normals. Full-time, 
continuous, directed teaching for at least a quarter 
should be offered, preferably in an off-campus school. 

The normal schools offer a few courses to employed 
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teachers, but they have barely scratched the surface 
of inservice education of teachers. Each institution 
should make a vigorous effort to organize extension 
courses or field-service projects. The legislature 
should appropriate the necessary funds for travel 
for college instructors who work directly with teach- 
ers and schools. 


implementing the Recommendations 


An unusual feature of this survey is the plan de- 
veloped by the Survey Commission for implementing 
the recommendations. A fund was reserved by the 
Commission to make it possible to present to the 
people of the State the findings and recommendations 
of the survey staff, and to secure the legal services 
for drafting the necessary bills to be presented to the 
Legislature. In addition, arrangements were made 
with the Division of Surveys and Field Services of 
George Peabody College for Teachers for the as- 
sistance of the members of the survey staff in the 
preparation of the legislative bills and for the serv- 
ices of such staff members as may be needed as re- 
source persons during the time the Legislature is 
considering the bills. Moreover, the Division pub- 
lished two reports ' of the survey. One is a compre- 
hensive report; the other is an illustrated digest of 
the complete report. The digest was published in 
graphic form for the use of laymen. It is easy to 
read and presents a few high lights of the findings, a 
summary, and the recommendations. With the co- 
operation of the Idaho Education Association, the 
Commission has published ten thousand copies of 
this digest. 

The Idaho Survey Commission is making every 
effort to give the people of the State an opportunity 
to understand the findings and recommendations of 
the survey. As soon as the report was completed, 
the Commission arranged a series of six regional 
meetings in the State for the purpose of presenting 
the survey report to the public. At these meetings 
the findings were summarized by the director of the 
survey staff, and opportunity was provided for those 
in attendance to ask questions. These meetings 
were well attended by school people and laymen, 
which is indicative of the general interest in the edu- 
cational problems of the State. The State Educa- 
tion Association, service clubs, and other professional 
and lay organizations are cooperating with the Sur- 

1 The titles of the volumes are: (1) Public Education in Idaho: A Report of the 
Idaho Education Survey Commission (517 p.); (2) Public Education in Idaho: A 
Digest of the Report of the Idaho Education Survey Commission (71 p.). Both 


were published by the Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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vey Commission in holding numerous meetings 
throughout the State for the purpose of discussing 
the survey findings. 





Congressional Committees on Education 


THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEES which have principal responsibility for hand- 
ling educational matters in the Eightieth Congress 
are as follows: 


SENATE CoMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND Pusiic WELFARE 


Republicans: Robert A. Taft, Ohio, chairman; 
George D. Aiken, Vermont; Joseph H. Ball, Minne- 
sota; H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Wayne 


Morse, Oregon; Forrest C. Donnell, Missouri; 
William E. Jenner, Indiana; Irving M. Ives, New | 


York. 


J. Ellender, Louisiana; Lister Hill, Alabama. 


House ComMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Republicans: Fred A. Hartley, Jr., New Jersey, | 
chairman; Gerald W. Landis, Indiana; Clare E. | 


Hoffman, Michigan; Edward O. McCowen, Ohio; 
Max Schwabe, Missouri; Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; Ralph W. Gwinn, New York; Ells- 
worth B. Buck, New York; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio; 
Wint Smith, Kansas; Charles J. Kersten, Wisconsin; 
George MacKinnon, Minnesota; Thomas L. Owens, 


Illinois; Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsylvania; Richard f 


M. Nixon, California. 
Democrats: John Lesinski, Michigan; Graham A. 


Barden, North Carolina; Augustine B. Kelley, 7 
Pennsylvania; O. C. Fisher, Texas; Adam C. Powell, | 
Jr., New York; John S. Wood, Georgia; Ray J. F 
Madden, Indiana; Arthur G. Klein, New York; | 
John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts; Wingate Lucas, | 


Texas. 





Men Enrolled at Wilson College 


WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa., is tem- 7 


porarily enrolling men of its immediate area as non- | 


resident students. A total of 22 have been admitted, 


of whom 17 are veterans and 5 are 1946 high-school 
All live nearby and commute to the | 
They will not receive Wilson degrees, but | 


graduates. 
campus. 


will transfer their Wilson credits to the men’s col 
leges they plan to enter as soon as conditions permit. | 








Democrats: Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; James E, F 
Murray, Montana; Claude Pepper, Florida; Allen | 
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Examinations for Educational Positions 


HE U. S$. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

has announced an examination for probational 
appointment to the position of Educational Special- 
ist ($7,102 to $9,975 a year, Grades P-6 to P-8). 
Positions to be filled immediately from this examina- 
tion are in the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, and include the following: 


Position To Be Filled 

1. Division of Auxiliary Services: Chief, Educa- 
tional Uses of Radio (P-7); Chief, Visual Aids (P-7); 
Specialist for Technical Phases of Educational Uses 
of Radio (P-6). 

2. Division of Central Services: Chief, Information 
and Publications (P-7). 

3. Division of Elementary Education: Director 
(P-8); Chief, School Organization and Supervision 
(P-7); Chief, Instructional Problems (P-7); Special- 
ist for Rural Schools (P-6); Specialist for Extended 
School Services (P-6); Specialist for Schools for 
Physically Handicapped (P-6); Specialist for Science 
and Aviation (P-6); Specialist for Health Instruc- 
tion and Physical Education (P-6). 

4. Division of Higher Education: Director (P-8); 
Specialist for Civil Engineering Education (P-6); 
Specialist for Junior Colleges and Lower Division 
(P-6); Specialist for State-wide Programs (P-6). 

5. Division of International Educational Relations: 
Director (P-8); Chief, Near and Far Eastern Educa- 
tional Relations (P—7); Specialist for Exchange of 
Information and Evaluation of Credentials in 
European Education (P-6); Specialist for Exchange 
of Information on Education and Evaluation of Cre- 
dentials, American Republics (P-6); Specialist for 
Preparation and Exchange of Materials for Use in 
Schools, American Republics (P-6); Specialist for 
Exchange of Professors, Teachers, and Students, 
American Republics (P-6). 

6. Division of School Administration: Director 
(P-8); Chief, School Housing (P-7); Associate Chief, 
County and Rural School Administration (P-7); 
Specialist for Pupil Transportation (P-6); Specialist 
for State School Administration (P-6); Specialist for 
School Plant Management (P-6); Specialist for 
School Plant Planning (P-6). 

7. Division of Secondary Education: Director (P-8); 
Chief, Instructional Problems (P-7); Specialist for 
General Adult and Post-High-School Education 
(P-6); Specialist for Pupil Personnel and Work Pro- 
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grams (P-6); Specialist for Large High School (P-6), 
Specialist for Social Science and Geography (P-6); 
Specialist for Health Instruction and Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics (P-6). 

Other educational specialist positions in Grades 
P-6 through P-8 in Washington, D. C., will be filled 
from this examination as the needs of the service 
require unless it is in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or pro- 
motion. 


Requirements in Education and Experience 

The general requirements as to education and 
experience are: 

Education Completion of a full 4-year course in 
a college or university of recognized standing, which 
must have included, or have been supplemented by, 
major study in education or in the particular field 
in which the duties as a specialist are to be performed. 

Experience—Applicants must have had extensive 
and progressively responsible experience in educa- 
tional administration, educational supervision, edu- 
cational research, development of instructional ma- 
terial, or other activities in the field of education. 
This experience must give evidence of the applicant’s 
ability to plan, direct, or supervise educational con- 
ferences, workshops, or surveys, or other research 
projects; analyze and interpret educational data; 
evaluate educational practices and trends; recom- 
mend improvements or changes in administrative or 
supervisory practices, in content of curricula, in 
methods of instruction, in extended school services, 
or in school finance; write or edit reports or manuals; 
participate in formulating policies for exchange of 
educational personnel and information with foreign 
countries and evaluate credentials of students from 
such countries; or engage in other activities of com- 
parable character and responsibility. 

Applicants must have directed and supervised the 
work of professional personnel and must have dem- 
onstrated the ability to make successful contacts 
with college administrators and with professional 
and lay groups and to work harmoniously with 
others. 7 
Application 

Numerous details concerning the examination are 
set forth in “Examining Circular EC 10 (Unas- 
sembled),” issued January 14, 1947, by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 








Applicants file Form 57, which provides space for 
the applicant’s record of training and experience. 
Form 14 is to be filed by certain persons claiming 
veteran preference. Also, Card Form 5001-ABC is 
to be filed by all. These forms may be obtained 
from first- or second-class post offices, or from re- 
gional headquarters of the U. S. Civil Service offices. 
They may also be had from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 





New Science Periodical 
THE FIRST NUMBER (February 1947) of a new 


science periodical, Federal Science Progress, has been 
issued by the Office of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. This 48-page monthly 
publication is attractively printed and well-illus- 
trated. 

The purpose of the magazine is to bring to citizens 
a monthly report on the scientific and technical ac- 
tivities of the Government. The intention is to skim 
the cream from the great mass of material in Gov- 
ernment research files, including millions of pages of 
scientific and technical material seized in enemy 
countries. The articles and items are semipopular 
in nature; they are descriptive rather than technical. 
A wide range of subject matter is covered. Although 
the periodical is a magazine of information, its pages 
will also carry discussions. The articles will be both 
by Government officials and by persons not in Gov- 
ernment employ. 

Federal Science Progress is sold, not given away. 
The price is 25 cents a copy in the United States and 
possessions; 30 cents elsewhere. A year’s subscrip- 
tion may be had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $3 ($4, foreign). Sample copies 
may be had free on request from Federal Science 
Progress, Department of Commerce, Washington 


25, D.C. 





Massachusetts State University Proposed 


TWO BILLS calling for the establishment of a 
University of Massachusetts with schools of liberal 
arts, sciences, engineering, law, and medicine, but 
naming no locations, were introduced in the State 
Legislature early in January. One of the bills asked 
for the expenditure of $15,000,000, for the establish- 
ment of the university. The other bill called for 
the change of the name of the Massachusetts State 
College to the “University of Massachusetts.” 





Veterans’ School of Small Business 


A VETERANS’ SCHOOL OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
reputed to be the first school of its kind in the United 
States, has been opened as a part of the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College at Huntsville, Tex. The 
school offers 12 business and mechanical curricula 
ranging up to 2 years in length. Its purpose is to 
give the training necessary to conduct and manage 
a small business. 
of a former NYA project at Huntsville. 


The courses offered include auto repair, manu- j 


facture of clothing, electrical equipment repair, 
furniture repair, interior decorating, machine shop, 
photography, plumbing, printing, radio repair, re- 
frigeration, and sheet metal shop. After a careful 
survey of some of the communities surrounding 
Huntsville, these fields of study were selected as 
having vocational possibilities in small towns. Many 
of the instructors are drawn from among the business 
and technical men of the city. 


No educational qualifications are set up for any F 


of the courses. On completing one of them, a student 
is given a certificate of terminal credit. 


retically capable of conducting a business of his own. 


It thus aids him in qualifying for a loan under the F 


GI Bill of Rights. 





Course in Early Childhood Education 


THE ADELPHI COLLEGE Board of Trustees has | 
approved an affiliation of the College with the Child § 
Education Foundation, New York City, through F 


which students are offered a 4-year course prepara 


tory to teaching in early childhood education § 
schools. At the completion of the course, students 7 
will receive a diploma from the Child Education 7 


Foundation and a bachelor of science degree from 
Adelphi College. 





Emergency Scholarships Granted by AAUW | 


Tue American AssociaTion of University Women 


granted 33 emergency scholarships in 1946 to women fF 


students from liberated European countries. The 
scholarships were awarded to foster international 
understanding, and to offer special training that will 


equip the recipient to take an active part in th} 


rehabilitation of her native land. 
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The institution occupies the plant 


This cer- Ff 
tificate, when presented to the Veterans’ Adminis 7 
tration by a veteran seeking a loan, shows that he | 
has completed a course at a school approved by the | 
Veterans’ Administration and is, therefore, theo | 





Workshop on College Organization and Administration 
By ROY J. DEFERRARI* 


OR MANY YEARS, administrators in Catholic 
higher education have been requesting that the 
Catholic University of America take the lead in 
bringing them together for a discussion and study of 
their numerous problems. These administrators 
were of varying degrees of experience, from those 
who had been in office for as long as 15 years and felt 
the need of exchanging ideas with others of similar 
experience, to those who had recently been commis- 
sioned to open a college and needed all the informa- 
tion they could acquire on their task in a short time. 
The workshop plan as carried on so successfully in 
certain large universities of the country seemed to 
be the best-suited plan for the purpose. Accordingly, 
a committee was appointed to organize and adminis- 
ter a workshop on college organization and adminis- 
tration. This committee studied the workshop idea 
carefully and adapted it to the particular situation. 


The Workshop 


The workshop was held over a period of 10 days, 
exclusive of an intervening Sunday. General ses- 
sions which everyone attended were held in the 
morning and in the afternoon. These sessions were 
devoted to the presentation of one or more problems 
by experts, followed by free discussion. The diffi- 
culty of stimulating discussion in a group as large as 
this one—95 persons were enrolled—was met suc- 
cessfully by an active chairman and energetic as- 
sistance in the audience, sometimes previously 
arranged. Copies of the papers which were read 
were available and distributed before each session. 

The subjects presented at the general sessions 
were: General Education—the Purpose of the Catho- 
lic College; Nursing Education; Teacher Training; 
Organization and Statutes; Office of the Dean of 
Men and/or Women; Office of the Registrar; Office 
of the Dean of Studies; Office of the President; The 
Faculty and Its Development; Spiritual Objectives 
vs. Secularization; Curriculum and the Catalogue; 
Religion in the College Curriculum; Philosophy in 
the College Curriculum; Psychology in the College 
Curriculum; Public Relations and the Catholic Col- 
lege; Insurance and Annuities and the Catholic Col- 
lege; Instruction in the College; The Catholic Col- 
lege Library; Coordinating the Work of the College 


——— 
“Secretary General, Catholic University of America. Dr. 
Deferrari directed the workshop which he describes. 
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with the Secondary School; Coordinating the Work 
of the College with the Graduate School; The Use 
of Tests on the College Level; The Graduate Record 
Examination and the USAFI Tests; The Budget and 
Business Management in a Catholic College; Ac- 
counting for Colleges and Universities; A Program 
of Religious Guidance and Instruction; Accredita- 
tion; Problems of Admission; Cooperation Among 


Colleges. 
Seminars 

Each afternoon, the general session was followed 
by seminars lasting for an hour and a half. The sub- 
jects of these seminars were determined by the special 
interests and problems previously indicated by the 
participants. No participant could attend more 
than one seminar, and the enrollment in each sem- 
inar was kept small to permit of individual attention 
for each member. Seminars were sectioned as condi- 
tions required. No member of the workshop was 
permitted to attend more than one seminar, because 
it was felt that he could get such broad and general 
information as he required in the general sessions; the 
seminars were intended to assist in attaining depth 
and in working out individual difficulties presented 
from personal experience. The conclusions obtained 
in the seminars were recorded with detail and were 
reported on the last day in a general meeting, so that 
all members of the workshop could feel that they 
were in touch with all activities. The directors of the 
seminars met before the workshop got under way and 
daily thereafter, in order that they too might profit 
by an exchange of ideas and experience. 

The evenings were devoted to library work and 
group discussions. At the first general meeting it 
was announced that any group, however small, which 
might wish to carry on a study of a topic not suffi- 


ciently treated in a general session or not scheduled 


for presentation, could—by reporting its wishes to the 
director of the workshop—be organized and set to 
work on the topic. The following discussion groups 
were thus planned: Student Government; Principles 
Governing Extension Work and Work Done During 
the Novitiate; The Duties of the Registrar; The 
Duties of Presidents and Deans; and Religion in the 
College Curriculum. The conclusions reached at 
these gatherings were also reported at the final meet- 
ing of the workshop. 








Some of the accomplishments of the workshop may 
be summarized as follows: All felt that the workshop 
had lived up to its name by placing a large share of 
the work on the workers’ own shoulders, with the 
result that they had a maximum of information to 
take away and countless avenues for the extension of 
their own personal studies. They had made valu- 
able new contacts as well as renewed old ones. They 
had gained a new enthusiasm for their work and had 
been greatly encouraged in the realization that they 
were not alone in the field, but shared most of their 
difficulties with others. Their job was now clearer 
in their minds and the approach to the solution of 
its many difficulties was much more apparent. Some 
specifically stated that they already had enough 
topics to keep faculty conferences going for an entire 
year. Several planned to bring the results of the 
workshop home to their entire faculties by having 
the papers and reports examined by special faculty 
committees and presented to the entire group. Such 
definite individual problems as were presented at the 
workshop were either solved or the ways to their 
solution were carefully indicated. 


Before the workshop ended, the members were 
unanimous in stating that similar workshops, per- 
haps on more specific phases of the general topic, 
should be conducted annually. Some suggested that 
workshops of this nature should be established at key 
points throughout the country. The writer may 
say that for his colleagues and himself the experiences 
of this workshop were inspiring and enlightening. It 
is believed that the plan should be applied to other 
important areas of education where the training of 
leaders, either already in the field or soon to enter it, 
is a matter ef immediate concern. Regular courses 
in the summer session and the usual academic year 
are too restricted in nature and not flexible enough 
to meet individual problems. Furthermore, students 
in such courses are usually immature and inexperi- 
enced in the field and have little or nothing to con- 
tribute. Finally, they are not feasible for the type of 
person described above by reason of their length and 
the time of the year when they are given. 


At least for the present, no better method for meet- 
ing the needs of educational leaders in Catholic insti- 
tutions appears available than that described above. 
Again, it is realized that what was done at the 
Catholic University of America last summer would 
not correspond exactly with the organization of the 
workshop as carried on elsewhere in the United 
States. However, it did embody the essential 





qualities of these workshops, and it performed a 
much-needed service. 





University of Illinois Limits Urbana-Champaign 
Campus Enrollments 


NO engineering, architecture, or landscape archi- 
tecture freshmen could be admitted to the Urbana- 
Champaign campuses of the University of Illinois 
in February, and the numbers in physical education, 
art, and music were severely restricted. Because of 
limited instructional facilities the University reserved 
the right to assign any new freshmen to Galesburg 
or to Navy Pier. 

The University’s Undergraduate Division at 
Galesburg was reported in December as _ having 
living, as well as teaching, facilities for 1,500 new 
students on its 160-acre campus, with its 117 per- 
manent buildings. A full program of student activi- 
ties is maintained at Galesburg, and first-year courses 
in engineering and first- and second-year courses in 
liberal arts and sciences, and in commerce and 
business administration are offered there. Students 
from the Galesburg and Navy Pier Divisions will 
have priority over outside students in transferring 
for advanced training to the Urbana-Champaign 
campus. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS | 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Offce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Educational Directory, Part 3, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1946-47. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 132 p. 35 cents. 

A list of 1,700 institutions of higher education in the United 
States, giving for each institution its name, location, names of 
principal administrative officers, accreditation, control, and other 
facts. Corrected to December 1946, 

Program of Education and Training for Young Per- 
sons Employed on Work Projects of NY A: Final Re- 
port, by Tom Watson. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 16 p. (Bulletin 1946, 
No. 12) 20 cents. 
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Facts concerning authorization, purposes, and general scope of 
the NYA program; its relation to the war effort; enrollment and 
types of courses; cost of instruction; and operation of the program. 
Gives detailed information concerning several of the outstanding 
training centers. 


From Other Government Agencies 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 100 Selected 
Books Now Available From the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing Office. 
Undated. 46p. Free. 


An annotated price list of 100 selected books. Among the many 
topics covered are history and political science, law, editing and 
letter writing, children, education, hobbies, population, and 
weather. 


U. S. Senate. Committee on Education and 
Labor. Report of the Chairman .. . to the Members 
of the Committee Submitting a Summary of Action on 
Legislation Before the Committee During the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 58 p. 79th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Committee Print. Free, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. Senate, Washington 
23, oo © 


The chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, Senator James E. Murray, reports the legislative history 
of the bills referred to the Committee on which some action was 
taken. The part on education and recreation covers the following 
measures: Vocational Education (S. 619 and H. R. 4384); Federal 
Aid to Education (S. 181, S. 717, S. 2499, and H. R. 1296); Emer- 
gency Aid to War-Congested Schools (H. R. 5796); Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill (S. 1920 and H. R. 5742); Community 
Recreation Services Bill (S. 2070). 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 


A Digest of a Report of a Survey of Public Education 
in the State of Washington, George D. Strayer, di- 
rector. Olympia, Wash., State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1946. 272 p. 


A report of a survey of all existing public schools and public 
institutions of higher learning within the State of Washington, for 
the determination and correlation of the future needs, improve- 
ment, and betterment of educational facilities and methods. The 
sections dealing with higher education are: The Junior College 
and Extended Secondary Education; Higher Education in the 
State of Washington; The Organization of Public Higher Educa- 
tion in Washington; Institutional Organization and Administra- 
tion; Faculty Personnel Administration; Student Personnel Serv- 
ices; Selected Areas in the Higher Educational Program; Business 
Administration of Public Higher Education; and Support of Pub- 
lic Higher Education. 


Salary Schedules in Colleges for Teacher Education, 


1945-46. National Education Association of the 


United States, Washington 6, D. C., 1946. 34 p. 
15 cents. 


Describes the salary practices now followed in teachers colleges: 
and some of the improvements which are urgently needed. Gives 
minimum and maximum salaries for 103 institutions and salary 
schedules for State teachers colleges in 8 States, as well as those 
for 3 publicly controlled teachers colleges not in State systems. 


The Foreign Area and Language Study at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, by Thomas A. Brady, with a 
chapter on physical training by A. J. Stankowski. 
Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1945. 
160 p. 

A complete report of the Army Specialized Training Program 
Foreign Area and Language Study, as set up and carried through 
by the University of Missouri. All phases of this new departure in 
educational methods and procedures are covered, including prep- 


aration, staff, cost, methods, and evaluation of program. Also 
contains a bibliography. 


Report of the Governor's Emergency Committee 
on Higher Education [Alabama]. Submitted to 
Gov. Chauncey Sparks by the Committee, R. B. 
Draughon, executive director. Montgomery, Ala., 
Walker Printing Co., 1946. 24 p. 

A statement on the immediate postwar problems of Alabama 
colleges and, specifically, of what the Governor’s Emergency 
Committee on Higher Education has done to alleviate the situa- 


tion through allocating and distributing, to privately and publicly 
controlled colleges, $740,100 provided by the State Legislature. 


Annual Report of the Registrar and University Ex- 
aminer, Ohio State University, 1945-1946. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, The University [1946]. 107 p. 


Extensive information on,admissions, enrollments, degrees con- 
ferred, and facts about students. Gives an evaluation of courses 
of the Army Specialized Training Program, 


Japan and Germany: Problems in Reeducation, by 
George F. Zook. New York, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1947. 40 p. (Publication 
No. 427, January 1947) 25 cents. 

Summarizes the reports of the United States Educational Mis- 
sions to Japan and Germany in 1946. Includes an analysis of 


these reports and notes on the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations, 


American Education and the Quest for Truth, by 
Paul S. Havens. Chambersburg, Pa., Wilson College, 
October 1946. 12 p. (Bulletin Vol. 9, No. 5.) 

Text of an address by the president of this college for women, at 


the opening convocation, September 1946, when men were first 
admitted as students. 


To All Wilsonians, by Paul S. Havens. Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Wilson College, November 1946. 19 p. 
(Bulletin Vol. 9, No. 6.) 

A brief report of the past 10 years at this institution. The 


faculty, curriculum, library, health program, trustees, students, 
and financial resources are among the topics discussed. 
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Problems of Faculty Personnel, edited by John Dale 
Russell. Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. 18. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
146 p. processed. $2. 


Contains 13 papers on the number of instructional staff needed, 
the means of finding and selecting them, the amount of work to 
be expected of them, promotion and other personnel policies, and 
similar topics. 


Report of the Director of the Cooper Union for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1946. New York, Cooper 
Union, 1946. 50 p. 


Part I contains a discussion of academic policies and problems; 
Part II deals with personnel and administration in the various de- 
partments. 


Financial Assistance for College Students, by Rus- 
sell T. Sharpe, George B. Risty, William S. Guthrie, 
and Harold B. Pepinsky. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1946. 113 p. 
(American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, 


Student Personnel Work No. 7) $1. 


Treats the problems of financial assistance and counseling as a 
part of the educational and personnel program of the college. 
Discusses such topics as: Criteria for selection of students to be 
aided; financial counseling; structure, organization, and operation 
of student aid agencies; techniques in awarding scholarships and 
loans and in administering student employment programs and 
student cooperatives; and financial aid in graduate and profes- 
sional schools. 


Books 

Can Science Save Us? by George A. Lundberg. New 
York, Longmans, Green, & Co., Inc., 1947. 122 p. 
$1.75 (cloth); $1 (paper). 


A study of the possibilities in the application of scientific tech- 
niques to the art of living in a closely knit society. Examines im- 
partially the theories of “one world,” “vox populi, vox dei,” and 
others. Argues for a development of the social sciences along with 
the development of the physical sciences and metaphysical studies. 
Takes the view that essentially there is unity, rather than con- 
flict, between science and religion. Includes a chapter on educa- 
tion in a scientific age. 


Explorations in General Education, edited by Roy 
Ivan Johnson. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 
262 p. $3. 

With the collaboration of several members of the staff of Ste- 
phens College, the director of publications describes the experi- 
ment in general education carried on at that institution during 
the past 20 years. The book is built around the thesis that men 
and women now attending college should be prepared “to make a 
constructive contribution to a free democratic society—to its 
spiritual and moral foundations as well as to its political and 
economic life.” Among the topics discussed are: A Basic Course in 
the Humanities, Education for Marriage, Training for Civic 
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Leadership, Communications, and Clinical Techniques in Educa- 
tion. A discussion of the extraclass life at Stephens is included. 





Meetings Announced 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AND 
CouncIL oF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL Associ- 
ations, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 28-31, 1947. 


SoUTHERN EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCE To STIMvu- 
LATE SOUTHERN ACTION IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EpucaTion THROUGHOUT THE Recion, Asheville, 
N. C., April 10 and 11, 1947. (The conference 
will be under the auspices of the Southern Associ- 
ation of Science and Industry, Hotel Murphy, 
Richmond, Va.) 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity Business Orricers, Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Miss., April 18 and 19, 1947. 


EpucaTIONAL Buyers Association, Hotel Fonten- 


elle, Omaha, Nebr., April 30 and May 1-3, 1947. | 


AMERICAN CounciIL oN Epucation, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 2 and 3, 1947. 


AMERICAN AssocIATION OF DENTAL ScHoo.s, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 23-25, 1947. 


AMERICAN Atumni CounciL, French Lick, Ind. 
July 9-12, 1947. 
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